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400 WATT AMPRO 
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dense underexposed reversal film through The New Ampro 400 
Watt Precision Projector. See for yourself how brilliant, snappy 
and enjoyable such film can be. The above pictures illustrate 
the amazing difference between heavy film and the Ampro-pro- 
jected image therefrom. 


The new thrill of super brilliance brought to 16 mm. movies by 
The New Ampro 400 Watt Precision Projector is due largely to 
the greatly increased amount of illumination passed by the Ampro 
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should make this convincing test. Try a reel of school film if 
you like, and see its real clarity and brilliance as revealed by 
the Ampro precision projector. The coupon will bring you further 
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SPENCER 
Colorplate 


Projectors? 


These three instruments are offered for the PRO- 
TECTION AND PROJECTION of natural color 


plates of a wide variety of sizes. 


A special blower insures a passage of COOL 
air at the slide, eliminating the cbjectionable 
water cell or heat absorbing glass. 


Remarkable illumination is given, providing ex- 
cellent results in even the larger auditoriums. 


Moderate prices and guaranteed efficiency make 
these very desirable outfits. 


Complete details given in K-76E, sent on request. 
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EDITORIAL 


HIS is the third issue of THe EpucaTIONAL 

ScREEN combined with VisuAL INSTRUCTION 

News, and the last of the school year. In ac- 
cordance with our practice for the past ten years, there 
will be no other issue until September, and we shall 
await with resignation the usual summer crop of letters 
beginning “Where is my July number ?” 


HE September issue may appear under a new 

name. Two months ago we invited suggestions 

and have enjoyed a considerable response. The 
suggestions have ranked all the way from “very good” 
to “impossible.” The invitation is still open in the hope 
of arriving at the “best.” If a representative consensus 
of opinion can be discovered among the visualists at 
the Atlantic City meeting, it should be fairly decisive 
as to the right name for the one monthly magazine in 
the visual field. 


OR some ten years past the subject of visual in- 

struction has been denied, or at least has not 

achieved, a place on the regular program of the 
annual meetings of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The regrettable omission is to be rectified at the 
coming session at Atlantic City. Visual instruction will 
be formally discussed by Dr. C. F. Hoban, who is presi- 
dent of the Visual Instruction Department of the N. 
E. A. and a notably able and interesting speaker. 
Therefore, the first presentation of the subject before 
the N. E. A. will be not only official but effective, which 
should be cause for gratification to the whole field. 


ENERALLY speaking, the efforts of national 

visual organizations for the last dozen years 

have been limited to semi-annual gatherings of 
a few score advocates of the visual idea in education. 
These meetings have been distinctly enjoyable and in- 
tensely interesting to the few hundred faithful individ- 
uals who have supplied practically the entire attendance 
through the whole period. The “printed proceedings” 
of these sessions were always announced but seldom 
printed. Hence actual results from these meetings, as 
an influence on the educational field at large, have been 
exceedingly tenuous, if discernible at all. Concrete 
progress in visual instruction has been made largely by 
thousands of live teachers, working more or less inde- 
pendently, of whom probably 99% never attended any 
of the annual sessions. 


The summer of 1933 offers the Visual Instruction 
Department of the N. E. A. a golden opportunity. 
If careful estimates are even approximately correct, 


something like half the nation will visit the Chicago 
Exposition sometime during the last six months of 
next year. Some hundreds of thousands of them will 
be teachers. A vivid demonstration of visual instruc- 
tion can be put before the eyes of millions. Why 
talk at hundreds when millions can be shown? 





V LEGEND 

VISITORS GALLERY I, II Class- 
rooms for low- 
er and upper 
grades respec- 
tively. Sound- 
proof, but wired 
to make all 
sounds within 
room audible in 
public thor- 
ough-fares and 
in visitors’ gal- 
leries. 


AA Blank 
walls for black- 
boards, screen, 
maps, charts, 
etc. 


BB Teacher’s 
desk. 


CC Table for 
projection ap- 
paratus. 


DD Sand- 
table, refer- 
ence-table, or 
display table. 

EEE Stor- 
age cases and 
shelves, not 
over 3 feet high. 
Top usable for 
display. 

VV _ Visitors’ 
Gallery, with 
seats and ele- 
vated, sloping 
floor. 
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VISITORS GALLERY 
Dotted lines 
show walls 
V made entirely 
of glass. 





The classroom-demonstration-unit, described in some 
detail in our May editorial, is sketchily drawn above. 
Skilled teachers, an assured body of pupils, an expertly 
designed curriculum of consecutive classes for several 
months—operating in full sight and hearing of a public 
of fifty millions—can put visual instruction where it 
belongs in the national consciousness. It can do more 
in ten weeks than the past ten years have done toward 
this great end. 

NELSON L. GREENE. 
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DA-LITE Ricinus 
an Entirely New Kind of BIG Portable Screen, 


at a Practical Price 


The DELUXE CHALLENGER 
45 x 60 and 52 x 72 


screen. But until the advent of the Da-Lite 
De Luxe Challenger, the big screen hasn't 
had the necessary easy portability. 


A BIG picture that all can see requires a big 


Now the school room may have both: large pic- 
ture size and portability that entirely dispels every 
storage and erection problem. 


The Da-Lite De Luxe Challenger is a complete 
unit. Folded, it is as easily carried as a map case. 
And it’s even easier to use. By simply unfolding 
the tripod legs, the De Luxe Challenger stands by 
itself. The screen case is then swung on its pivot 
to a horizontal position—and the screen surface 
raised to its full height, by means of a single, posi- 
tive, effortless crank located in back of the screen. 
Another feature: the screen may be returned to the 
case — the case locked in a vertical position, and 
the whole unit stood in a corner, on its own legs, 
out of the way—but instantly ready for use. 


The Da-Lite De Luxe Challenger is furnished 
with the Da-Lite super glass bead surface—the 
most highly developed bead surface available today. 
And the price suggests immediate action! 


45 x 60—only $40 52 x 72—only $55 


The DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC., 2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago. 


Screen Headquarters 











Rear View 


Closed 


[aE Da-Lite De Luxe Challenger is but 
one of a wide variety of portable screens 
produced by Da-Lite. All are of the same 
high quality. All have the same super-brilliant 
Da-Lite glass bead surface, excepting the 
special purpose Da-Lite translucent screens. 
Prices range upwards from $3.00. There’s a 
Da-Lite model for every specific educational 
need. Write for completely illustrated litera- 
ture on all models. 


SUPER SCREENS 
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The Study of Greece 
Ancient and Modern (Grade 6B) 


HE STUDY of Greece in the sixth grade is 
problematic from several standpoints. Anything 
ancient is likely to be engulfed in boredom, as far 

as the child is concerned. In the first place, then, this 

natural barrier of age must be considered. Distance be- 
comes a second factor for ponderance. Not only is 

Greece so removed actually from the lives of our chil- 

dren but the fact that little or nothing comes to us to- 

day from that country to be studied makes research 
difficult for the elementary mind. Work must be done 
so that it commands interest, which in turn insures 
effort. 

The inauguration of*a proper background was ac- 
complished entirely through the use of visual aids. 














Acropolis with Odeon of Herode Atticus on Slope 
(From Stillfilm “Monuments of Ancient Greece”) 


After a display of several prints and after a showing 
of the Stillfilms on Modern and Ancient Greece, the 
children were stimulated sufficiently to go to books for 
sources of information on our subject. 


We are told that the next step following the stimu- 
lation of interest and the demand for a response, is 
the actual self-expression of knowledge in a definite 
form. 
gest the construction of a miniature Acropolis, but the 


My children were interested sufficiently to sug- 


element of time prohibited such an undertaking. Be- 
cause of the splendid pictures we were able to obtain 
of the Parthenon, the class finally decided to build the 
one master temple. This thing of beauty, we know, 
was noted for its accuracy in line and measurement, 
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GLADISS D. SPANGLER 


its truth in design and proportion and its emphasis on 
figure and form. 

The arithmetic which developed from this project 
occupied the class over two weeks. The art work nec- 
essary for its completion, centered upon the columns, 
The construction 
of a poster back of the Parthenon became one distinct 
fashioning of the statue of 
In its entirety, this project would have been 


borders and particularly the frieze. 


lesson as well as the 
Athena. 
absolutely impossible had it not been for the intensive 
The fact that this 
year’s class has lived more completely the life of an- 


use of every visual aid procurable. 


cient Greece than did my children of last year, can be 

attributed to the ever-increasing supply of visual ma- 

terial. The benefits derived by the workers from this 

‘study have been definite and many, foremost, per- 

haps, being my own conversion to the presentation of 

ancient Greece to an eleven-year old! 
Objectives In the Study of Greece 

A. Definite Problems. 
1. What effect did the physical 
Greece have upon her history? 


features of 


How is our life influenced by the life of the 
ancient Greeks ? 
3. What is meant by the “Age of Pericles’? 
To develop an appreciation of the contribution 
to civilization that has been made by other peo- 
ples of the world. 
To lead the child towards the recognition of the 
interdependence of peoples. 
D. To further develop the ability to understand the 
privileges and responsibilities of the citizens of 
the United States. 


Procedure Followed In the Study of Greece 


A. Presentation of the stillfilm “Ancient and Mod- 
ern Greece” to introduce the subject. (No check 
was given after this first showing; the film 

merely utilized as a bird’s eye view.) 

Study of maps for location, geographic peculiar- 

ities and relief aspects. (Small maps showing 

harbors, city states and trade routes were mad 
by each member of the class.) 

Athens, 

Sparta, was followed by individual reports as 


1. Location of cities, Corinth and 


to life and habits. 
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2. Concentration on Athens as the most typical 
and most interesting of city-states. 

3rief reports were then given on the religion of 

the early Greeks which so greatly influenced all 

their undertakings. 

1. Study of the pictures of different Gods and 
Goddesses. 

2. Study of Oracles (centered around the wall 
print of the Oracle of Delphi). 

Different reports on: 

1. Olympic Games — (a) The wallprint of a 
Greek College in ancient times motivated a 
study of early sport; (b) Pictures of Mara 
thons; (c) Pictures showing the development 
of a perfect physique. 

2. Boats and Chariots—The study of boats was 
made in connection with many pictures and 
related to the maps of trade and Greek colo 
nies. The members of the group sketched 
small maps showing the extent of the Grecian 
empire and its trade routes. 


Ww 


Greek Theatres—The study of the wallprint 
of a Greek theatre led to the study of the 
early Grecian philosophers. Voluntary re 
ports were given with pictures exhibited. 
4. Greek Temples—The study of Greek archi 
tecture and art centered about the research 
on the Acropolis. Many flat pictures, glass 
slides and the stillfilm on the “Monuments of 
Ancient Greece” were here utilized. The 
three types of columns were studied 
a. The Parthenon was studied intensivel 
The class attempted to reproduce this 


temple on the scale of 30”x24". The chil 
dren constructed the base of the temple, 
used twenty-four columns, included an 
inner chamber, two friezes, a cardboard 


statue of Athena and a poster on_ the 
Acropolis. This actual building became 
the motivating force in the solution of 
many problems in measurements, as well 
as the spark that fired many an art lessor 
and composition. Our oral English cen 
tered about the building of the Parthe 
non, as did our spelling The childres 
learned one song about Greece and wro 
several original poems. 

b. Lincoln Memorial was studied as a pres 
ent-day tribute to the glories of ancient 

; 


Greece. (Actual photographs studied. ) 


5. Good Citizensht} The present day Bo 


Scout Oath is verv similar to the Atheniar 


boys’ oath of loyalty. 
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E. A brief study of Greece today became the last 
step in our study. Pictures of life in Athens 
today, consideration of Olympic game activities 
since the World War, and reasons why Greece 
is no longer a world power became the conclud- 
ing features in our procedure of research. 


Outcomes From the Study of Greece 


[ believe the outcomes from this study of Greece 
very closely approximate the objectives desired. I 
shall state them briefly : 

A. A knowledge of ancient Greece, its place in 

world history and its influence on all civilization. 

B. An elemental understanding of Greece today 
and its place among world powers. 

C. An appreciation of the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of the citizens in the United States for 
the heritage which is ours. 

These outcomes are fairly specific. There are many 
desired elements of a more general nature which should 
grow out of a well-planned activity. Work habits, 
health habits, good citizenship, skill in all the tool sub- 
jects, appreciation of the finer things in life; all these 
elements have been striven towards and approached, I 
believe, in varying degrees. 


Visual Aids Utilized 


\. Flat Pictures 
a. Wall Prints (colored, about 24” x 32”) of 
Greek College, Greek Theatre, Oracle of 
Delphi, The Acropolis Restored. 

». Study Prints and Small Pictures of (1) The 
\cropolis as it is today ; different tempies and 
views; (2) Different pictures of life in both 
ancient Athens and modern Athens (Cos- 
tumes and Customs) ; (3) Pictures of statues 


of different Gods and Goddesses; (4) Greek 
Theatres, Boats, Chariots and Soldiers; (5) 
Pictures of different types of architecture, 
emphasizing column types and decorative 
schemes. 
c. Maps (Relief, Present Political ) 
B. Glass Slides (listed) 
Athens (5), Corinth (3), Erechtheion (5), 
Marathon (2), Theatre of Dionysus (6), My- 
cenae (2), Thermopylae & Mt. Parnassus (3), 
Olympia (4), Parthenon (8), National Museum 
(4), Miscellaneous Places (6). 
C. Stillflms (3 reels)—(1) Ancient and Modern 
Greece; (2) Modern Greece; (3) Monuments 


of Ancient Greece. 
Method of Using Visual Aids 


The flat pictures used in the study of Greece be- 
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came the starting point for all research. The larger 
wallprints were used to introduce the subject. The 
smaller prints were examined in a close study. One 
picture of the Parthenon became an actual model, and 
was the primary stimulus toward the erection of the 
temple. The maps were used intensively, as each mem- 
ber of the class reproduced the physical features of 
Greece. One map was the basis of a review lesson, 
with questions concerning exact location and geo- 
graphic peculiarities. Questions were listed on the 
board relating to one particular set of pictures dealing 
with the various temples of the Acropolis. The copies 
of the frieze on the Parthenon were dissected as care- 
fully as possible, becoming a project in art. The pic- 
tures of the Greek Gods and Goddesses motivated a 














Piraeus Athens, Seaport 
(From Stillfilm “Ancient and Modern Greece”) 


series of oral reports dealing with the religious life 
of these early people. 

The use of the glass slides proved a big assistance 
in the comprehension of Greek life on the Acropolis. 
These slides were utilized and checked in four distinct 
ways: 

A. Questions were placed on the board and dis- 
cussed before the showing of the slides. Conse- 
quently, the children would be very watchful for 
the aspects in the picture deemed of greater im- 
portance. 

Oral reports were often required covering dif- 
ferent phases of work seen. 

Sometimes, after the showing of slides or a still- 
film I ask volunteers to talk on any points of 
interest. It is often surprising to receive a 
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wealth of material, just as different portions of 
a picture may appeal particularly to different 
people. 

D. The fourth check utilized is a test of either the 

completion or the true-false type. 

The stillfilms were used in three distinct ways. In 
the first place, the study of Greece as a whole was in- 
troduced with the showing of the films on “Ancient 
and Modern Greece”. Very little was said about the 
film following this first showing. 
were answered and then the study progressed with the 
presentation of maps and flat pictures. The stillfilm, 
however, on the “Monuments of Ancient Greece” was 


General questions 


used as the core of our research work in relation to the 
Acropolis and the building of the Parthenon. This 
film was run six different times, each display reveal- 
ing new elements and interesting detail. Upon this 
completion of our study the introductory film was re- 
shown. This second review was greeted enthusiastic- 
ally and a myriad details were recounted and enlarged 
Our final check test of a completion nature 
It seemed to clinch the 


upon. 
followed this last showing. 
“work in a complete summary. 

My group of 6B pupils studied the country of 
Greece for approximately seven weeks. The project 
was made vital and real to them solely through the 
constant and repeated use of visual aids. I feel that 
that study was of worth principally because of the 
curiosity and interest displayed by the group mem- 
bers. I know that certain phases of the study are 
bound to remain with those children, because of live 
participation in the building of a symbol of ancient 
Greece, as conceived by these small folks themselves. 
The visual appeal has always proved the most effec- 
tive. The use of visual aids, then, becomes not only 
elemental in the stimulation of interest and the possi- 
bility of research but a prime factor in self-expression 
as well. Visual instruction in this project was respons- 
ible for the inspiration, the research, and the outcome. 

I truly feel that these children will never need to 
use the time-worn expression, “It’s all Greek to me!”’, 
in the same manner that I may have used it in my earl- 
ier school life. 


Geographical Conference Address 


Mr. Abraham Krasker, president of the Massachu- 
setts Branch of the Department and director of the 
visual instruction program of the Quincy Public 
Schools, spoke before the New England Geo- 
graphical Conference, Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, at the annual conference on Thursday, 
May 21. A digest of his paper will appear in an early 
issue of this magazine. 
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An Experiment in Visual Education in 


Elementary College Chemistry 


(Concluded from the May Issue) 


N ADAPTING our plan of teaching to the use of 

motion pictures, it is natural that certain problems 

should be encountered. Perhaps the first and most 
fundamental problem involves the question of time. 
We were convinced by our previous experience that 
satisfactory educational results could not be obtained 
unless the films were displayed during the regular lec 
ture periods. But how could time be found for the 
display of pictures in lectures which were already 
over crowded with material? We found the answer 
in a distinct modification of the lecture plan. The 
lecturer had formerly been accustomed to make draw 
ings on the blackboard and to use charts for explana 
tory purposes. These were replaced with lantern 
slides and by this plan better drawings were possible 
and the time needed to make the drawings was saved 
In displaying the motion pictures it was very neces 
sary for the lecturer to make preliminary explanation, 
but the utmost care was needed to avoid duplica- 
tion. If the lecturer is thoroughly familiar with 
the details of the film, it is possible for him so to 
adjust his explanations as to make clear the lesson 
of the film and at the same time to avoid needless 
repetition. This is not an entirely simple task to 


the lecturer who has been accustomed to making 


the entire explanation in his own way, but careful 
planning will solve the problem. When motion 
pictures are properly presented, it is our opinion 
that they do not take more time than the old 


1 


method. We believe a good film will permit the 
thorough presentation of a topic in less time than is 
usually consumed without such aids 

It is important in avoiding delays to secure close 
co-operation between the lecturer and the operator 
We ‘found that a complete understanding between 
these two persons could be secured if the film 
studied jointly with a record of the time required 
for the display of each of the scenes. After deter 


mining in this manner how much of the reel could 
be shown or how much time was required for those 
scenes which were essential, a rehearsal in the exact 
form to be used is well worth while In addition, 
if a code of signals is used, there is little likelihood 
that a delay will be caused by misunderstanding 
or even by an emergency change in plan during the 


progress of the lecture. 





B.S. HOPKINS 
H.G.DAWSON 


In our usual lectures the students are not re- 
quired to take notes, and some of, our best students 
take no lecture notes at all. In general, however, 
the students attempt to take rather full memoranda 
of all that is said in lecture. The introduction of 
the methods of visual education produced a new 
problem in note taking. When lantern slides were 
being used the side lights in the lecture room were 
left burning and this permitted the taking of notes. 
But when motion pictures were shown the entire 
room was darkened, so note taking was impossible. 
As a result it was necessary to depend entirely upon 
memory, and in a surprising number of cases it was 
evident that very little was remembered. 

The most serious difficulty which we encountered 
in our attempt to teach chemistry by motion pic- 
tures came from the fact that the scenes changed 
so frequently that the student observer retained no 
clear cut mental impression of what he had seen. 
When the picture involved a new process or re- 
quired the observer to retain a series of definite 
mental impressions, it was evident that the great 
majority of the students were failing to respond. 
This is due largely to the fact that the changes 
come so rapidly that the mind is unable to grasp 
the outstanding features of the display. One im- 
pression follows another so fast that the memory 
fails to retain them and only vague and indefinite 
impressions result. The lecturer must always re- 
member that the film and its story are familiar to 
him, so that a presentation which may seem to him 
to be complete and deliberate, may seem to his stu- 
dents to be hurried, incomplete and lacking in clear- 
ness. 

It is no easy matter to overcome this difficulty, 
especially when the lecturer desires to embellish 
his lecture with a liberal showing of attractive pic- 
tures and so proceeds at top speed in order to save 
time. There are at least two plans which may be 
used successfully in the attempt ‘to impress defi- 
nitely the important lessons of the film. First, if 
the projector is stopped at critical points in the 
display so that the lecturer has time to point out 
the outstanding facts of the picture, a more lasting 
mental impression will result. The time required 
for this process ought not to be great, nor should 
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the interruptions be too frequent. A second and 
perhaps a better plan for regular use is to employ 
motion pictures for review purposes after the student 
has had the opportunity to study the process in detail 
from his textbook. To carry out this plan it is sug- 
gested that the lecture be delivered with lantern 
slides and other aids of this sort but without mo- 
tion pictures; then in preparation for his regular 
recitation the student studies the description from 
his textbook; at the scheduled hour for his recita- 
tion his instructor goes over the principles of the 
process and the student has an opportunity for ask- 
ing questions on points which may not be perfectly 
clear to him. After these repeated contacts it may 
be assumed that he is somewhat familiar with the 
process. If at the next lecture the first few minutes 
of the time is allotted to the display of the motion 
picture of this same process, it is certain that the 
educational value of the film will be much greater 
than could be expected if the picture is shown with- 
out thorough previous preparation. 

At the inception of our experiment in the use of 
visual aids no statement was made to the class call- 
ing their attention to this new feature. The displays 
were given as a regular part of the lecture work, 
and no attempt was made to stress the educational 
value of the pictures. As the weeks went by it be- 
came evident that the students were coming to re- 
gard these pictures as a pleasant relief from the 
routine of chemical lectures, but that they were not 
making any definite effort to learn chemistry from 
the pictures. This we have attributed largely to 
the fact that in the minds of the students a movie 
is an entertainment whose value is to be measured 
by the pleasure it affords. As a consequence the 
educational value of our pictures was largely 
missed. To counteract this tendency the instructors 
were urged to ask questions upon the pictures and 
in the formal written tests some stress was placed 
upon this material. It is evident that if visual edu- 
cation is to become a potent factor in teaching 
chemistry those directing the work must be alive 
to the tendency to regard movies as entertainment 
only. This is not a difficult matter if its early symp- 
toms are detected and steps taken to establish the 
educational importance of the films. 

The most difficult task in connection with an ex- 
periment of this type is the interpretation of the 
results. It is especially difficult in the present in- 
stance to draw any very definite conclusions from 
the experience of this one semester’s work. On the 
side of what might be called the intangible results, 
it was quite evident to the observers that visual edu- 
cation was popular with the students. They wel- 
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comed the pictures eagerly, showed keen interest 
in their display and upon at least one occasion they 
remained after the dismissal bell was rung even at 
the risk of being late to the next hour classes. It 
was evident also from the questions asked that the pic- 
tures aroused interest in the chemical processes and 
made them much more real than they could have been 
otherwise. We regard this as an important point, be- 
cause so frequently students at this stage fail to 
establish any connection at all between the discus- 
sions in the chemistry classroom and the important 
commercial and domestic affairs of every day life. 
If the use of motion pictures will give to our stu- 
dents a proper perspective of the functions of chem- 
istry in connection with our complicated modern 
life, then we believe that they will do much to take 
away the sting of the academic and to establish a 
notion of the practical and useful. 

A study of the tangible results of the semester’s 
work in the form of grades is highly desirable. The 
group of students selected for this study was just 
beginning the second semester’s work, which is de- 


avoted to a study of the metals. The course known 


as Chemistry 5 includes students in Agriculture 
(60% ), in Home Economics and Premedical Courses 
(40%). Women composed 25% of the total enroll- 
ment, mostly in Home Economics. The total enroll- 
ment in the course was 297, and these were divided 
into two identical lecture sections. Three checks 
upon the accomplishment of these students were 
possible (1) with a contemporary class in Engineer- 
ing (293 students); (2) with a contemporary class 
of Chemists, Chemical Engineers and Chemistry 
majors (191 students) ; and (3) with similar classes 
of preceding semesters. Of these three groups, the 
first two had identical previous training so far as 
college chemistry was concerned; and the classes of 
previous semesters had identical training except 
with respect to the systematic use of lantern slides 
and motion picture films. 
FIVE YEAR AVERAGES FOR SECOND SEMESTER 

Number Av. Av. 

With- Final Final Percent Percent 
1930-31 drawn Exam. Grade Failure Aand B 
Chem. 75.0 80.0 7.3 48.0 


Chem. 78.9 84.1 3.4 59.1 
Chem. : 73.9 80.1 6.9 50.1 


Chem. : l 76.6 80.0 6.8 44.4 


Table I 
Table I shows the five year averages of these 
groups of students. It is to be noted that the educa- 
tional accomplishments of the Agricultural and 
Medical students of Chemistry 5 are closely parallel 


(Concluded on page 172 
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Visual Education in the Federal Government 


HAT part does Uncle Sam play in visual 

education and what is the place of this phase 

of education in the work of the Federal 
government? ‘These are questions that should concern 
every visual education worker. 

3ecause every phase of our existence is actually 
reached by the government, either directly or indirect 
ly, the visual presentation of the many facts disclosed 
by the government’s research offers a wide selection 
of material which would be of interest to teachers as 
well as to the general public. 

The expenditure of funds for the purpose of pre 
senting the results of the government's research 1n 
popular form has been authorized. At present the 
methods used for this purpose include exhibits, mo 
tion pictures, slides, film strips, posters, and publica 
tions. 

Since this is the last issue of THE EDUCATIONAI 
SCREEN combined with VisuaL INstRUCTION News for 
the current school year, I shall not try to describe in 
detail the visual material of the various departments. 
I shall try to introduce this phase of the government's 
work by telling in a general way which government 
agencies are now concerned with visual presentation 
of facts. Future articles on the work of the govern- 
ment in the field of visual education will include com- 
plete descriptions of the work of the individual agen- 
cies and the kind of material available as well as the 
means for obtaining it or, at least, of viewing it. A\l- 
though there is a great deal to be done before we can 
boast of an extensive line of government graphic ma- 
terial, the fact remains that there is at present some 
very good material available which should be familiar 
to every student of visual education. 

The Smithsonian Institution has some very good 
permanent exhibits which are educational in nature 
Since thousands of school children visit Washington 
annually, it would be well for teachers to be familiar 
with these exhibits and in turn acquaint the pupils with 
them so that they might view them while they are in 
Washington. There are historical exhibits in the his- 
torical section of this institution that are for the ex- 
clusive use of this museum and consequently there 
would not be the opportunity to view them any place 
except in Washington. 

The American Red Cross, although not a govern- 
ment agency, is so closely allied to the government that 


its exhibits may be included in the government list 
s11 


[his organization has many attractive posters as 
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as a number of instructive exhibits on display in its 
building in Washington. 

The Department of Agriculture has probably de- 
veloped more phases of the visual education work than 
any other government agency and it has also developed 
them more extensively. The Extension Division, which 
is the division in charge of the work, produces through 
its various sections motion pictures, slides, film strips, 
charts, posters, and educational exhibits. An excel- 
lent photographic service with expert photographers is 
not only one of the services connected with these sen- 
sory aids but also provides photographic illustrations 
for many articles on agricultural subjects. 

The Department of Agriculture has its own motion 
picture laboratory where scenarios are written and all 
the production work is done. The films are lent free 
except for transportation charges. Information con- 
cerning the films can be secured by writing to the 
Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. In addition to producing 
pictures, this section performs a service that is quite 
helpful to other government agencies not so _ well 
equipped for film work. The service I refer to is the 
demonstrations of motion picture equipment and vari- 
ous kinds of projectors to which representatives of 
other government agencies are invited. 

The office of the educational exhibits, Department 
of Agriculture, has a well trained corps of artists, 
electricians, carpenters, and many kinds of experienced 
mechanics. Each exhibit is carefully planned and the 
method of presentation selected which is best suited to 
the subject material of the exhibit. Interesting facts 
concerning dairying and stock raising, poultry farm- 
ing and forest conservation, improvements that have 
been developed in the interest of farming, agricultural 
economics, and new ways and right ways of solving 
agricultural problems are all portrayed in an interest- 
ing and novel manner. The “talking exhibit” is one 
of the recent developments of the Department of Agri- 
3y means of certain mechan- 
ism, a little pig, a very fine hen, one of the best bred 
cows, or the mild little sheep will inform an audience 
in a very scholarly and instructive discourse how to 


culture’s exhibit section. 


test cows, or how to raise the best kind of sheep. 
Since the summer vacation will soon be here and 
also the summer fairs and expositions, it is quite timely 
to bring to the attention of teachers and others inter- 
ested in visual education, the fact that the educational 
exhibits of the Department of Agriculture are part of 
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Write to the Of- 
Department of Agriculture, 


many of these fairs and expositions 
fice of Exhibits, U. S. 
Washington, D. C., and they will tell you whether 
their exhibits will be part of the fairs in your vicinity. 

\ list of motion pictures may be secured from the 
Pennsylvania. The 


Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 


Bureau of Reclamation, Department of Interior, 


Washington, D. C. also has some motion pictures 
which may be borrowed for transportation charges. 
Charts and posters may be secured from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. at a very 
small cost. Material that will be of interest to social 
science classes may be secured from the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C 

The research work in visual education has also re- 
ceived some consideration from the government. The 
motion picture division of the Department of Com- 
merce has conducted considerable research concerning 
the use of motion pictures in the schools and the re- 
sults have been tabulated and published. Although the 
government’s publications cannot be classed as visual 
material the subject material will be quite useful to 
teachers or anyone who contemplates making posters, 
charts, or maps or for carrying out visual projects 
with the use of the sand table. Lists of publications 
may be secured free by writing to the agency in which 
you are interested. 

In the future articles planned for this department, 
many phases of visual education will be discussed and 
complete descriptions of the material available as well 
as the visual education work of the individual agencies 
will be discussed. New material will also be listed so 
that teachers will have an up-to-date file of the visual 
education work of the government. 


Visual Education in Chemistry 


(Concluded from page 170) 


to those of the Engineering students in Chemistry 
4, while the Chemists (Chemistry 6) make some- 
what better records. Below the line is given the 
record of the experimental group of last semester 
with whom we used visual education methods. 
When the accomplishment of this group is com- 
pared with that of the preceding five years we see 
some improvement in the average final examination 
grade but a distinct decline in the percent of stu- 
dents who win A and B grade. 
SECOND SEMESTER 1930-31 
Number Av. Av. 

Number With- Final Final Percent Percent 

Enrolled drawn Exam. Grade Failure Aand B 
Chem. 4 ......291 16 80.5 81.3 3.3 50.9 
Chem. 6 14 77.8 80.9 4: 49.7 
Chem. 5 ......297 19 76.6 80.0 6.8 444 


Table II 
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In Table 11 we can compare the accomplishment 
of students using visual education with others of 
equal training who did not use these methods. 
From this table alone it might be concluded that 
students who are taught by visual education meth- 
ods are not as successful as those who used other 
methods. A comparison of Tables I and II indi- 
cates that no definite conclusions can be drawn from 
these data. 


COMPARISON OF FINAL EXAMINATION RECORDS 
Chemistry 5, June 1931 
Average Grade Average on 
Number per Questionin Visual Educa- 
Enrolled Final Examination tion Question 


Lecture A 7.78 7.28 
Lecture B . 55 6.18 


Table III 


Table III shows the results of an attempt to 
definitely determine the value of visual education so 
Each 


lecture section had its own final examination, and 


far as this group of students is concerned. 


in each there were two questions which were based 
‘specifically on some of the pictures which were 
It is to be noted that 
the average grade upon the answers to these ques- 


shown during the semester. 


tions is less than the average grade per question 
received upon the examination as a whole. 

We believe that no definite conclusion can be 
drawn from this experiment regarding the educa- 
tional value of motion pictures in the teaching of 
It is probably better to allow 
There are, 


general chemistry. 
each one to draw his own conclusions. 
however, several points which should be kept in 
mind. This is our first experience with systematic 
visual education methods, and we are fully con- 
scious that we have made mistakes which can be 
avoided in the future. Furthermore our experience 
has been far too limited to permit us to pass judg- 
ment upon this new form of education. We believe 
that others may profit from the mistakes which we 
have made and the disappointments which follow 
We wish 


to affirm our faith in the educational value of mo- 


a study of the semester's achievements. 


tion pictures and to express our belief that visual 
education will furnish a valuable method for the 
training of the youth of the future. 
perience so far we are satisfied that including mo- 


From our ex- 


tion pictures in chemical lectures will not relieve 
the lecturer of his responsibilities, but it will re- 
quire him to adjust himself to a new situation. If 
this can be done successfully, then we believe that 
general chemistry will at least become less painful 
and it may even become more practical and more 
definitely educational. 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES | 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 
| increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 














Begin Production on Series of World's 
Fair Motion Pictures 


Astonishing progress in industsy during the past 


one hundred years brought about through man’s 


ingenuity and development of scientific methods 


will be vividly dramatized in a series of silent and 
talking motion pictures being produced by national 
industries in connection with A Century of Progres 
International Exposition to be held in Chicago 1 


1933. 


clubs and other responsible organizations without 


The films will be loaned to schools, churches 


cost by Atlas Educational Film Company 


Unusual and wonderful buildings of the Exposi 


tion will be shown, and thousands of interesting 


exhibits will be used to best interpret the progre 
of the past century. Thus in the first of the film 
series, a one reel picture showing advancement 11 
Life in old Fort 


Dearborn, Chicago's early fortress, in the beginning 


the food industry, will be shown. 


of the nineteenth century, also will be shown. I1 
fort life, 


foods, trading with friendly Indians, and activities 


cidents of such as preparation of basi 
of the soldiers will be photographed with particular 
care given to reproduction of historic details as they 
actually existed one hundred years ago. History 
will repeat itself under the vigilant eye ot the mo 
will follow the 


steps in food manufacture that led to the modern 


tion picture camera. Then many 


and scientific methods now used. 


So it will be with films to follow in the series 


Dramatic episodes will portray and 


progress 


achievement in numerous industries, from food to 


furniture. The amazing contrast between the old 


and the new will be shown, vividly and colorfully 
and the progress that no other century in the his 
torv of mankind has witnessed will be recorded for 


the benefit of the many thousand educational and 


civic institutions in all parts of the United States 
and also in other parts of the world 
Some idea of the vast amount of advance prep 


aration and record breaking accomplishment of A 


Century of Progress will be given with the showing 


of the numerous buildings and exhibits that have 


been completed for more than a year previous to 


the official opening of the Exposition. A touch of 


the spectacular will be introduced with thrilling 








scenes of the fair grounds taken from the air at 
night, with fantastic and brilliant electrical lighting 
effects displayed that no other World’s Fair has 
produced 

Production on the first film in the series is already 
under way and will be ready for distribution in the 
The series will be available in both 


both 


early summer 


silent and sound editions in 16 mm. and 35 


mm 


Pupil’s Health Play Recorded by Camera 


\ motion picture entitled Grandfather Molar, show- 


SiZes 


ing the presentation of a dental health play by pu- 
pils of the Eugene Field School, Chicago, was given 
the bureau 
chiefs of the Chicago Board of Health, with the 
president of the board, Dr. Herman N. 


its premier showing recently before 


Bundesen, 
at the movie projector. 

The movie depicts the story of the preparation 
how the desire for producing 
the play grew out of a motion picture health lesson, 


of the dental play 


how a scenario was selected, and scenes and prop- 
erties built or collected—and then shows the play 
itself as it was given in the school auditorium. 
The picture was made with an amateur movie 
by W. F. Kruse, head of the Educational 
Department of the Bell & Howell Company, and 
Dr. L. W. Morrey, in charge of the dental service 
of the Chicago Board of Health. It was produced 
under the joint sponsorship of the Chicago Board 


camera 


of Health and the Chicago Dental Society. 

The film will shortly be made available for show- 
Ap- 
loan may be 
addressed to the Chicago Dental Society, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
to responsible schools and organizations on 


ing to teachers and pupils the country over. 
plications for securing the film on 


It is planned to loan it 
free 


payment of transportation charges. 


New Sound Productions 


The Metropolitan Motion Picture Company has 
completed a four-reel 16 mm. sound motion picture 
for the Leonard Refrigerator Co. entitled After Half 
A Century, which depicts the different operations and 
precision methods used in building both the cooling 
units and the cabinets 


(Concluded on page 177) 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 


ELLSWORTH C. 


DENT, SECRETARY 








Interesting Summer Program Planned 


The first meeting of the combined Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National Education Associa- 
tion and National Academy of Visual Instruction will 
be held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 27 and 28, 1932. The sessions will be 
held in the Solarium of the Hotel Jefferson, preceded 
by registration from 9:30 to 11:30 A. M., Monday. 
The program has been so arranged that it will not 
conflict seriously with the general sessions of the 
N. E. A. 

All sessions of the combined Department and Acad- 
emy will be open to anyone who may be interested and 
there are no registration fees. Only those who are 
members will be eligible to participate in the business 
meeting but the suggestions of those who are not mem- 
bers, presented through appropriate committees or by 
members, will be given careful consideration. 

The following is a detailed program of the session, 
which will be followed as closely as possible. Those 
who expect to attend the luncheon meeting on Mon- 
day should make reservations by mail, directing them 
to the local chairman, Mr. A. G. Balcom, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey, and 
should call for tickets as early as possible after the 
opening of the registration. desk on Monday. 


First Session 


Luncheon, 12:15 P. M., Monday, June 27 

Theme—Looking Forward in Visual Education 

( Program organized by F. Dean McClusky, Director 
The Scarborough School, Scarborough, New York) 

Presiding—George W. Wright, President, New Jersey 
Visual Education Society. 

\ddress—“The General Value of Visual-Sensory Aids 
in Teaching as Demonstrated by Research,” Dan- 
iel C. Knowlton, Professor of Education, New 
York University. 

\ddress—““The Major Values in Visual Instruction,” 
Ben D. Wood, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Second Session 
2:30 P. M., Monday, June 27 
Theme—Values of Visual-Sensory Aids by Types and 
Subjects 
Presiding—John J. Jenkins, Director of Visual In- 


struction, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville 
New York. 
(Each speaker will be limited to ten minutes 


for presentation ) 


The Value of Visual-Sensory Aids 

1. /n Teaching Reading to Adults Winthrop 
lalbot, Chairman of the Section in Adult Edu- 
cation, New York Society for the Experimental 

Study of Education, New York City. 

In Teaching Arithmetic and Spelling—Claire 

Zyve, Principal, Fox Meadow School, Scars- 

dale, New York. 

In Science Teaching—William Lewin, Central 

High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

[n Industrial Arts—Leonard A. Williams, Di- 

rector of Visual and Industrial Education, 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

In the Social Studies—Lawrence R. Winchell, 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 

Jersey. 

The Value of Types of Visual-Sensory Aids 

6. The Object-Specimen-M odel — Kathryn Grey 
wacz, Curator, Trenton Museum, New Jersey 
The School Journey—Raymond Riordon, Di- 
rector, Raymond Riordon School, Highland, 
Ulster County, New York. 
Pictorial Materials—Winifred Crawford, Di- 
rector of Visual Instruction, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

The New Jersey Society of Visual Education will 
give a reception to members of the combined Depart 
ment and Academy and their guests, Monday evening, 
in the Solarium of the Jefferson Hotel. 

Third Session 
1:30 P. M., Tuesday, June 28 
Business Meeting 
Presiding—C. F. Hoban, Director, The State Museun 
and Visual Education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Reports of Committees 
\. Plans for Merged Organizations and Publicity 
-John A. Hollinger, Director, Department of 
Elementary Science & Visualization, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
B. Membership and State Organizations—Daniel 
C. Knowlton, Professor of Education, New 
York University 
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ber Emmert, Instructor in Visual 


and Si lence, state Tea hers | olleg 


Pennsylvania 

D. Standing Committ 
chairmen. 

E. Resolutio \ (3 Balcor \s 


tendent of Schools, Newark, N: 


If. Suggested Methods for Informing 


People of the Country on the Following 


tions: 

A. Experimental studies, researc] 
have revealed definite and impo 
for visual-sensory aids 

B. A knowledge 


a technique for their use requires 


aration. 


C. The contribution that visual-sensory 


to improved instruction justifies a requirement 


that every teacher in training in 


schools of the United States { ike i laborator 


course in visual-sensory aids 


D. Some means should be developed 


teachers in service in this cours 


III. Suggestions for the Minneapolis Meeting 


ruary, 1933) 
IV. Objectives for Next Year 


A. A program of teacher training 


B. Relating visual-sensory aids to the curriculut 


V. Report of the Secretary-Treasuret 
Dent, Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Extension Division, University of K 


rence, Kansas 


VI. New Business 


Officers of the Combined Department and 


President—C. F. Hoban, Director, The State Museun 


and Visual Education, Department of 


struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
First Vice-President—F. Dean McClus! 
Scarborough School. Scarboroug! 


New York. 


Second Vice-President—W. W. Whittinghill, 


ant Director of Visual Instruction, Detroit, M1 


igan. 
Secretary-] reasurer—Ellsworth ( Dent 


Visual Instruction, University Extension Div 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Local Chairman—A. G. Balcom, Director 
Instruction, Newark City Schools, Newark, 


Jersey. 





yf these visual-sensory 
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Film Prod 


adio Mag 1 one reel sound motion picture fea- 


ction Notes 


Y 


turing a new short wave length radio receiver, has just 
been produced for the Stewart-Warner Corporation of 
Chicago by the Atlas Educational Film Company in 

-operation with the Metropolitan Motion Picture” 
(ompany of Detroit 

The film traces briefly the development of the radio 
from the small crystal set to the present Stewart- 
Warner creation which offers the last word in radio 
reception. The film then describes, by means of ani- 
mated drawings, the route traveled by both long and 
short radio waves in relation to the earth’s surface. 
Reception of programs from foreign stations, ships at 
sea, police radio messages, communication between air- 
port operator and pilot, and finally an S.O.S. message 
from a sinking steamer are all dramatically pictured 
and described 

Many dealers are planning the use of copies of the 
film for showing before educational institutions. 


Modern Dairying in Hawaii Filmed 

While Hawaii is on the edge of the tropics where 
good milk is seldom found, modern dairying has 
been instituted with the latest equipment, patent 
feeds, imported mainland herds and utmost sanita- 
tion, according to Clarke Irvine, world traveler, 
writer and cameraman who is finishing the produc- 
tion of a one-reel educational film called Modern 
Dairying in Hawau, which will be ready for release 
in both 16 and 35 mm. this summer. 

This dairy which is featured, is the Hygienic, 
formery the Hibiscus, purchased and remodeled 
completely by Col. Charles E. Davis, retired army 
surgeon who was an early aggressive for pure milk 
in New York. He wrecked the old buildings and 
replaced them with modern steel and concrete con- 
struction, imported a herd from the middle west and 
gave Hawaii a taste of genuine golden Guernsey 
milk, with cream that has to be pulled from the 
yottle with a spoon! 

Col. Davis has set a precedent in Honolulu, im- 
porting scientific feed as worked up by the univer- 
sity experimenters. Various other modern ideas 
have been incorporated in the dairy, and all of this 
is pictured together with wonderful tropical scen- 
ery, the broad Pacific, and the “pleated” mountains 
that tower behind the dairy’s 1400 acre tract. 

Irvine, who toured with The Birth of a Flower \ec- 
turing in the South Seas and Orient, is preparing 
to make several one reel features of Hawaiian 


scenes and customs, for educational purposes. 
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Chicago Summer School of the Air 

The Chicago Daily News Broadcasting Station, 
WMAQ, will embark on a new educational venture 
this summer. It will provide instructional work 
for children of elementary and junior high schools, 
which will center about the Social Studies, Geog- 
raphy, Literature, Mathematics and General Sci- 
ence. This will be an extension of the educational 
work it does during the regular school term, and 
will be given by the same staff of broadcasters, who 
are thoroughly familiar with the school curriculum. 


While in no sense will this work take the place 
of that done by the teacher in the classroom, it will 
provide that supplementary instruction that is so 
valuable in giving background and understanding 
to the work of the schools. 

It is not presumed that satisfactory instruction 
can be given exclusively by radio. It will require 
some mature person to direct the children in their 


application and activity during the period of the 
broadcast and during the period of study for carry- 


ing out suggestions and reference study between 
broadcasts. This requires a local leader for the 
group, whether that group consists of one or a num- 
ber of children. The Parent-Teacher organizations 
have always been interested in school extension 
and vacation experiments; many of the churches 
maintain vacation schools; many former and pres- 
ent teachers are interested in developing local spec- 
ial classes for children during vacation periods; 
librarians maintain story hours, YMCA’s conduct 
classes. 

Work-books have been prepared giving the les- 
sons or units to be covered during the summer 
school session; outlines, references and suggestive 
study are given for each grade or subject taught. 
As the work progresses reports will be asked for 
from the leader, also papers and samples of the pu- 
pil’s work, for correction or comment. A _ final 
achievement test will be given for those who 
desire it. 

It should be distinctly understood that no grade 
promotion should be expected. The satisfaction 
that should come to a parent and to the pupil in the 
“Summer School of the Air,” of time well spent, 
of new and better attitudes, skills and knowledge 


secured and of deficiencies made up should be 


ficient reward. 


Directory of Agricultural Films 

An extensive directory of 16 mm. motion picture 
films available in the field of Agriculture has just 
been issued by the Library Division of the Bell & 
Howell Company. This compilation should be of 
particular value to county agricultural agents, agri- 
cultural societies of every kind, and teachers and 
students generally. Many individual agriculturists, 
who to an increasing extent are adding the 16 mm. 
movie projector to the radio, iceless refrigerator, 
and similar up-to-date furnishings of the modern 
electrified farm home, will find the directory de- 
cidedly useful. 
. [wenty-seven mimeographed pages, 8%x11 
inches in size, are devoted to listing the films. To 
these pages are added a number of interesting arti- 
cles on “The Motion Picture in Rural Activities”, 
“Advantage of 16 mm. Film”, etc. The directory 
is bound in a cover and may be had on request to 
Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, with 8c in stamps to cover mailing. 


Visual Activities in New York City Schools 


The New York High School of Commerce have 
a miniature museum which contains exhibits show- 
ing the various stages of a commodity from its raw 
form to the finished product. Although products 
from all over the world are displayed, they are do- 
nated by the New York offices of such companies 
as: The American Brass Company, Cluett, Peabody 
and Company, the Consolidated Gas Company, the 
Edison Company, and the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany. Universities and the Philadephia Museum 
are also contributors. 

ae a & 

At one of its recent meetings, the DeWitt Clinton 
High School Pan American Club and many of their 
invited fellow Pan Americans from the clubs of 
other schools heard the thrilling story of Comman- 
der George M. Dyott’s South American adventures, 
which were simultaneously shown in a motion pic- 
ture of extraordinary interest and beauty. Dr. 
Hymen Alpern, head of Clinton’s Spanish Depart- 
ment, stressed the value of such a program in mak- 
ing students conscious of the rest of America. 
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Atlantic Monthly (May) “But Is It Art,” by Wil 
liam Orton, now Professor of Economics at Smith 
College, repeats the question that “has been asked 
before.” He states, of 
splendid discussion that “years and years ago when 
Mary Pickford was just Gladys Smith and the 


by way introducing his 


prince of pantomime was ‘doing’ the London halls 
with Fred Karno, D. W. Griffith was thinking it 
over, hopefully. And certainly there have been 
movies now and then that deserved an affirmative 
answer. But technique has never yet stood still 
long enough to get the question finally disposed of 
Now we have sound—such lots of it—with color on 
the way. Mass entertainment becomes more mas 
sive, its finances more gigantic, its publicity ma 
chine more formidable, day by day. Radio, linked 
up with the movies and what is left of vaudeville, 
has now captured the entire concert management 
business ; and here is the RCA-Rockefeller combina- 
tion building what it calls ‘a city of art’ 
The question is still open. Is it art?” 

The author has stated his argument beautifully, 
emphasizing the very serious element so frequently 
overlooked in such discussions,—that of speed in 


While the block 
racket and similar commercial ramifications are to 


technical development. system 
be blamed for the present state of the cinema, it is 
seriously true that time has not permitted much 
but a breathless and somewhat bewildering keep 
ing in step with the terrific pace in technical evolu- 
tion. The author asks “Who 
And whoam I? Iam one of many thousands, mark 
you, Mr. Movie Producer (though I suppose mere 


then cares? I do 


thousands are nothing to you)—who have learned 
somehow to know good from bad, true from false, 
in more things than clothes, food, and tobacco. You 
will find us everywhere—from college classrooms 
and faculty clubs to the fur trades, the hat trades, 
the needle trades, of New York, Rochester, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and points west. I admit you have the aces 
—as a class we are not rich, but other trades than 
vours find us worth cultivating. We are not high 
We are 


make discrimination a disguise for snobbery. 


socially important enough to 
We 
have jacked up 
Thomas 


I think you would 


brow. not 


read detective tales (and how we 


their quality, by the way!) along with 


Mann and Artsibashev 
feel at home with us, Mr. Movie Producer—or you 





would have done so ten years ago, before you took 
yourself and your bank account so seriously. 
For what we want is not so much the esthetic—that term 
sound to modern ears—as the real, the sig- 
tal. And to us most of what you offer is as 
dead as last Sunday’s mutton. The cinema must fulfill the 
prerequisite that applies to all art in any medium whatever: 


has an anemi 


nificant, the vi 


namely, the discovery of something to say, and a way of 
saying it, uniquely fitted to the particular means of ex- 
pression. 

The development of the silent picture in eliminating the 
tedious and ridiculous captions and telling a true story of 
movement in direct and often beautiful picturization was 
full of promise. But the accession of sound set the whole 
industry back upon the wrong road—the road of imitation. 
Here we have a special case of a general and very interest- 
the relation of technique to art in an age of 
In the thirteenth century there was no such 
simple reason that technique was almost 


ing problem 
applied science. 
the 
entirely manual. 
Professor Orton points out that while accumu- 
lated wealth was essential then, as now, there was 
no monetary gain to be made. The great ages of 


art had no need to produce profit so that “the work 


problem for 


derived an advantage largely denied 
to workpeople today.” The author also indicates 
that the social pattern of those centuries, based on 
the fact of manual technique, protected art. 
Professor Orton, in his commentary upon the 


people 


cinema as entertainment asserts that: 

Bad taste, false sentiment, and downright vulgarity abound 
in endorsed pictures—to say nothing of the unendorsed pic- 
tures which go merrily on. The European movie, technically 
inferior as it often is to the American, is far more stimulat- 
ing, because it is free both to deal seriously with important 
social issues and to make fun of things in general—including 
such sacrosanct affairs as marriage and divorce. The Ameri- 
can movie, its system clogged and constipated with a sticky 
diet of stale ideas, has rendered itself almost incapable of 
either good drama or good farce. 

In V of his article the writer surveys 
specifically the points at which the movie industry 
has developed a beginning of individual technique. 
The interest that individuals and small groups of 
individuals, even in Hollywood, have shown in a 
purely technical aspect of the cinema is a possible 
door through which salvation may come. Professor 
Orton feels that a genuine cinematic technique de- 
veloped as such, may, in turn, be compelled to find 


Section 


something significant to say. 
He then discusses cinematic technique itself that 
may, of its own momentum, push the film forward 
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into the realm of meaning. Cinema consists of three 
elements — image, movement, sequence. There fol- 
lows a scholarly presentation of each of these ele- 
ments, with the analogies drawn from the other arts 
and with the special work of technical artists in the 
film field. 


just struggling into the Hollywood consciousness.” 


It is summed up as an art “that is only 


The seventh and last section of this stimulating 
exposition concerns itself with some vital sugges 
tions as to the “tabloid tastes” of the American 
public 

Che American cinema for many years has based its policy 
upon the appeal to the mob mind. It is now paying the 
penalty—the financial penalty—of having done so. So long 
as new shocks, new stunts, can be produced every week, idle 
curiosity may sustain interest; but the shocks and the stunts 
become more and more expensive as they become less and 
less effective, and eventually the public is seized with apathy 
while the industry is in the grip of financial elephantiasis. 
\s a matter of fact, the industry has produced some of the 
best narrative films ever made anywhere within the past year 
or so. But it has gone on so long advertising bad work and 
good work alike in shrieking superlatives that the appeal no 
longer ‘registers.’ If the movie industry were to consult the 
librarians as to what people read in America, it might get 
some inkling of its own mistake. America 1s not so com 
pletely tabloid-minded as Hollywood thinks it is. 


Child Welfare (April) 


Mary Lue Cochran, is a challenging survey of the 


“Movies and Life,” by 


outstanding evil appeals to children offered by the 
movies. Or, perhaps, one should say appeals that 
have results from one standpoint or another. We 
know, well enough, that the crime pictures, the at- 
tractively presented “easy lady,” the powerful and 
magnificently accoutred gangster-chief, and those 
films packed with the minute details of criminal 
safe-guards against ultimate detection, offer sug- 
gestions of charm to youngsters who fail to see the 
subtle associations of these films which prove to 
the adult that their evil heroes and heroines are not 
so lucky after all. Above all, as the writer points 
out, we know that many a sensitive child’s emo- 
tional balance and nervous resistance are brutally 
shocked by the horror-film, becoming more and 
more prominent in a cities schedule of film offerings. 
Not of less danger, though it be less specific in its 
emphasis, is the happy-ending film, giving its false 
standards to youngsters of imaginative and dra- 
matic turns of mind. Miss Cochran closes her dis- 
cussion with a suggestion that “exposing children 
to good” is not a difficult, nor a fruitless task, for 
parents and teachers. It takes time, for the advisor 
must know her film, but the child, when wisely ad- 
vised, is far more apt to prefer the good than the 
poor or harmful film. 

This is a thoughtful and directly written appeal 
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by one who ts an authority in the field and, at pres- 

ent, engaged in a research project for the Bureau 

of Juvenile Research of the Yale Institute of Hu 
) 


man Relations in cooperation with the Judge Baker 
Foundation of Boston 
The Historical Outlook (May) 


and the Education Sound Picture,” by Dr. Howard 
1, 


“Social Science 


Gray, Research Associate, Electrical Researc 
Products, Inc., explains the steps in the process of 
applying sound films to the social sciences. The 
aims and contents of the social sciences are defined 
and illustrated. Then the author presents the se 
lected subjects to be treated in sound films, together 
with a listing of the standards used to prevent re 


peating many faults of the silent educational films 


National Board of Review Magazine (April) 
“Testing Responses to Instructional Films,’ by 
Prot. Kirtley F. Mather of the Geology Department 
at Harvard University, presents the research made 
by the University to establish “fact not fancy” in 
appraising the value of the motion picture in edu 


cation. An eight-chapter (relatively new) textbook 


4 ‘ . ‘ . ° 
and a series of eight audio-film were prepared, 


neither form of material referring to the other, but 
both organized from the same basic material. The 
author then describes the method of the project as 
it is unfolding. The results when completed will 
be published in this magazine. 

School Executives Magazine (May) “The Teach- 
er Turns Movie Producer,” by Louis M. Bailey, 


discusses the use of educational films made by 


teaching experts in their own departments. This 


is an excellent article to sound the depths of the 
possibilities and the range of subject matter to be 


treated profitably in films. 


New York State Education (April) Mr. Alfred 
W. Abrams continues his valuable series of articles 
in this publication with “Analysis of a Picture.” Ac- 
companying the account is a picture of Mt. Assini- 
boine, which he uses to illustrate the characteristics 
which make the picture satisfactory both as to com 
position and content, and to suggest pertinent ques- 
tions. 

(May) In this issue Mr. Abrams discusses “Some 
Standards for Selecting Wall Maps,” 


“distinctly visual aids to instruction and learning.” 


which are 


In the first place, most maps which are used in class 
exercises are not legible to each member of the class 
The author points out ways in which legibility can 
be achieved. He also urges the use of a large num 
ber of special maps needed for special purposes, un- 
lettered maps and physical maps. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 














(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


As You Desire Me (Greta Garbo) (MGM) 
Accurate screening of the stage play, with 
Garbo doing typical work as alluring, sensual 
cabaret singer, turned wanton by war, mem- 
ory of former happy marriage gone. Struggle 
to win back old personality and position in- 
teresting and fairly convincing. 

A—Goed of kind Y—By no means C—No 

Congress Dances (Lilian Harvey, Conrad 
Veidt) (U. A.-UFA) Charming, elaborate 
comedy-operetta of days of Metternich, Na- 
poleon and Congress of Vienna, gorgeously 
mounted and beautifully acted. Great histor- 
ical interest. Probably too continental in 
spirit, manner and style of comedy for gen- 
eral appreciation. A notable picture. 
A—Excellent Y—Fine of kind C—Beyond them 

Devil’s Lottery (Elissa Landi) (Fox) Sensa- 
tional and sophisticated story about four win- 
ners of huge sweepstakes prizes, all week- 
ending at country estate. Sudden wealth 
brings unhappiness and disaster to al] con- 
cerned. Neither skillful nor impressive, save 
bits of good character acting 
A—Hardly Y—Doubtful C—No 

Doomed Battalion, The (Luis Trenker) (Uni- 
versal) Vivid picture of a bit of the great 
war in the high Alps, splendidly told and 
notably acted by largely foreign cast. Extra- 
ordinary photography. Hero and heroine un- 
usually fine. Grim, human, and convincing 
A—Notable Y—Very good C—Very exciting 

Famous Ferguson Case, The (Joan Blondell) 
(First National) One of the poorest newspaper 
pictures to date. Clumsy direction and 
chopped-up narrative make a passable story 
too vague for interest Dialog often cheap 
and mostly mediocre, with no notable acting 
to save it. Supposed propaganda for clean 


journalism. 
A—Mediocre Y—Mediocre C—No interest 
Heart of New York (George Sidney) (War- 


ner) A story made up merely of low-comedy 
and vaudeville stuff—horrible English by bur- 
lesque Jewish characters, exaggerated plot and 


action, etc Waste of George Sidney. Inane 
but harmless, and laughable for many 
A—Hardly Y—Probably funny 


C—Probably funny 

Hell’s House (Junior Durkin, Pat O’Brien) 
(Capitol) Serious picture of Reform Schoo! 
problem, sincerely played and directed. Much 
human and dramatic value in little hero's 
misdirected devotion to a crook, as well as 
wholesome and stimulating propaganda on 
reform school conditions. 
A—Rather good Y—Good Cc 

Huddle (Ramon Novarro, Madge Evans) 
(MGM) Sturdy young Italian goes from steel- 
worker's home to Yale, suffers long and often 
for his crudity, but sheer grit and nerve make 
him finally a football hero. Much good com- 
edy and light romance wel! acted 
A—Fair Y —Probably good Cc Probably good 


Law and Order (Walter Huston) (Univer- 
sal) Violent Western of toughest frontier days 
Perhaps makes record for hardboiled lawless- 
ness, heavy shooting, and killings that include 
almost entire cast. Huston convincing as 
peace-loving, iron-hearted U. S. marshal who 
quells the chaos. 
A—Hardly Y 


Better not 


Perhaps C—Doubtful 
Lena Rivers (Charlotte Henry) (Tiffany) 
Good, wholesome story of unhappiness that 
taints the life of an illegitimate child—with 
much character interest, live humor, genuine 
pathos Acting is sincere but some of it s 
amateurish as to bar the picture from de- 
served success 
A—Fair Y—Fairly good C—Little interest 
Letty Lynton (Joan Crawford, Robert 
Montgomery) (MGM) Perhaps sexiest film t 
date Wealthy heroine, let go by long suf 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold faced type means “‘recommended” 











fering mother, enjoys sex orgies around world 
Meets clean hero, “true love,” poisons last 
lover, and perjury by mother, maid and hero 
brings happy ending 
A—See itandthink Y 

Love Affair (Dorothy Mackaill) (Columbia) 
Improbable story designed merely to let Doro- 
thy Mackaill show how to be rich, gay and 
physically alluring Heroine even seduces 
hero. Thoroughly unhealthy story about peo- 
ple leading unhealthy lives with wealth, booze 
and liaisons as features 


Pernicious C—No 


A—Hardly Y—Pernicious C—No 
Man Wanted (Kay Francis, David Man- 
ners) (Warner) Rich play-boy husband, hard- 


working editor wife, love each other genuinely 
but lead independent lives. Hero becomes sec- 
retary to editor—hence her divorce and his 
broken engagement needed for happy ending 
Unconvincing and sophisticated, but not of- 
fensive. 
A—Hardly Y—U nwholesome C—No 
Night Court (Walter Huston, Phillips 
Holmes) (MGM) Elaborate and highly sensa- 
tional picturization of crooked, immoral, un- 
scrupulous judge, and methods of tricky court 
procedures Finely played by Huston and 
an able cast. Opinions will differ as to ef- 
fect on the public mind 
A—Well to see it Y—Unwholesome C—No 
Night World (Lew Ayres, Mae Clarke) (Uni- 
versal) Hero’s mother killed his father for in- 
fidelity and hero becomes sodden drinker. 
Night club life at its worst—promiscuous 
love-making, booze, knockouts to jaw, five 
gang killings. Marriage mentioned once for 
comic effect and to insure moral ending 
A—Trash Y—Pernicious C—No 
Partners (Tom Keene) (RKO-Pathe) Lively 
and fairly wholesome Western about the 
search for murder of an old peddler, suspicion 
points to hero, but peddler’s little grandson 
solves the problem A bit above average of 
its kind. 
A—Hardly Y—Probably good C—Probably good 
Radio Patrol (Robert Armstrong, Lila Lee) 
(Universal) Propaganda for high duty of 
police force toward community welfare, but it 
is heavily cluttered up with crude romance, 
brutal murder, and hero turning grafter. 
Chief merit an engaging role by Russel] Hop- 
ton as pal of hard-boiled hero 


A—Perhaps Y—Doubtful C—No 
Rich Are Always With Us, The (Ruth Chat- 
terton) (First National) Silly title for rather 


good story, beautfully acted by leads, with 
stars mannerisms much less marked. Smooth 
highly sophisticated dialog that avoids offen- 
sive sexiness, playing up strongly the insta- 
bility of marriage. Skillfully made picture. 
A—Interesting Y—Decidedly not C—No 
Roadhouse Murder, The (Eric Linden, Doro- 
thy Jordan) (Radio) Unobjectionable murder- 
mystery-thriller full of hokum and stock de- 
vices, undistinguished in acting and direction, 
but with fairly original central idea Lively, 
arelessly made story with burlesque touches, 
that does not worry about being convincing. 
A—Hardly Y—Fair C—No 
Sinners in the Sun (Carole Lombard, Ches- 
ter Morris) (Paramount) Cheap, tawdry stuff 
about an engaged pair whose movie-wisdom 


decides that only money can make marriage. 
So they separate—sexy heroine becomes kept 
mistress—bulldog-jawed hero a gigolo—when 





tiring of it, come back to each other for 
happy ending. 
A—Trash Y—Pernicious C—No 
Society Girl (James Dunn, Peggy Shannon) 
(Fox) Rather human and above average prize- 
fight picture with less fighting than usual. 
Hero, in love with society girl, loses his buddy 
manager, the girl, and championship fight, but 
in the end wins both back. Quite unobjec- 
tionable. 
A—Fair of kind Y—Fair C —Perhaps 
State’s Attorney (John Barrymore) (Radio) 
Disappointing hash made from previous legal- 
hero films—political aspirations complicated 
by illicit love, hard-drinking hero performing 
prodigies now for, now against crooks, and 
with Barrymore overacting throughout. Waste 
of time and talent. 
A—Disappointing Y—No C—No 
Strange Case of Clara Deane (Wynne Gib- 
son) (Paramount) Heroine, devoted to incur- 
ably crooked husband, even to the point of 
taking long jail turn with him, and thus los- 
ing her own daughter forever, is beautifully 
played by Wynne Gibson. A depressing but 
appealing story. 
A—Interesting Y—Fairly good C—No 


Struggle, The (Hal Skelly) (U. A.) Sup- 
posedly propaganda against prohibition by the 
once great director, D. W. Griffith. Merely a 
depressing hash of melodramatic hokum, cen- 
tering around a husband returning to drink, 
degenerating into a bum and would-be mur- 
derer of his own daughter. Futile and worth- 
less. 

A—Mediocre Y—No C—No 

Trial of Vivienne Ware, The (Joan Bennett) 
(Fox) The sensational newspaper and radio 
thriller, now screened for any possible further 
profits Hectic murder-trial-mystery trying 
every device, old or new, to get a thrill. Much 
hokum, crude and noisy humor, but not sexy. 
A—Crude Y—tThrilling C—No 

Two Seconds (Edward Robinson) (First Na- 
tional) Lurid, sexy drama about the sordid 
love of contemptible taxi-dancer, who gets 
hero drunk enough to marry her. Gruesome 
consequences follow—hero kills pal accident- 
ally, the girl intentionaly, and is finally elec- 
trocuted. Largely false and improbable. 
A—Hardly Y—Unwholesome C—No 

Westward Passage (Ann Harding) (RKO- 
Pathe) Light, more or less unconvincing, but 
rather entertaining divorce-problem story, 
charmingly played by Ann Harding, with able 
support. Devoted couple separate after con- 
stant quarrels—she marries old friend—but 
gets second divorce and remarries first love. 
Inoffensive. 

A-—-Fairly good Y—Doubtful C—No 

When a Feller Needs a Friend (Jackie Coop- 
er, Chic Sale) (MGM) Wholesome, appealing 
blending of comedy and pathos with Jackie 
Cooper notable as little lame boy coddled by 
his parents into an inferiority complex which 
wise training by old Unele Jonas helps him 
overcome. Healthy theme. 
A~-Good Y—Very good C—Good but sad 

While Paris Sleeps (Victor McLaglen) (Fox) 
Long-lost father, supposed dead as war hero- 
escapes prison to find daughter imperilled by 
Paris underworld. Saves her at cost of life, 
without revealing identity. Some human bits, 
but buried under hectic action. Acting very 
ordinary 
A—Mediocre Y—Worthless C—No 

Woman in Room 13, The (Elissa Landi) 
(Fox) Smoothly played divorce-and-trial story. 
Heroine, married to contemptible husband, 
finally leaves him for hero. Becomes inno- 


cently involved with philandering villain, but 
proper ending is achieved. Some excellent 
acting in rather convincing story. 

A—Fairly good 


Y—Perhaps C—No 
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“Unto the Least” 


ELIZABETH RICHEY DESSEZ 


HIS is a true story of motion pictures in a 

church. 

The Bible Class Teacher in a large church in a 
Southern city wanted to use such pictures as were 
available in her class teaching. She encountered 
some opposition to bringing motion pictures into 
the church but after the first chapter of The King of 
Kings was shown all objections were withdrawn. The 
member who had registered disapproval most vig- 
orously said in great humility that for the first time 
in his experience the life of Jesus took on reality. 
Thereafter pictures continued to be used in that 
church on one day of the week until the supply of 
suitable material was exhausted. 


Soon after the programs started a young man 
from another church of the same denomination 
called on the Bible Class Teacher. He had a small 
club of young boys, all of the underprivileged class. 
They did not go to Church or to Sunday School and 
the young man was seeking ways and means to lead 
them into paths of usefulness and good citizenship. 
He had heard of the motion picture shows in the 
larger church and he wanted to bring his boys in 
to see the pictures at an hour when projector and 
films were not in use. The Bible School Teacher 
gave willing consent, so every afternoon as long as 
the pictures lasted, the young man brought his 
group of street urchins in to see the “movies” and 
to listen to stories of the life and works of the Great 
Master. 


One day when the picture shows had ended one 
of the boys, evidently appointed spokesman for the 
crowd, asked their friend if he thought “fellers like 
us are fit to join the Jesus Man’s Church.” They 
were told that “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


And so, on an Easter Sunday, these boys pre- 
sented themselves at the altar, their faces scrubbed 
and shining with joy, their clothes clean and 
patched, as their friend had never before seen them, 
and were admitted to church membership. This 
was two years ago and these boys are finding with- 
in the church guidance, activity and the opportunity 
for growth and work. 


The contribution made by motion pictures in this 
instance can be multiplied literally times without 
number. 


Interesting Monograph on Projected 
Pictures in Worship 


A monograph, “How to Use Projected Pictures 
in Worship,” has been prepared by Rev. H. Paul 
Janes, director of the division of visual aids of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, Phila- 
delphia. In its 24 mimeographed pages it treats of 
both the theory and practice of showing pictures in 
the church. Mr. Janes has done fine work in pre- 
paring and presenting projected picture church 
services, and he draws upon this experience to state 
some very interesting observations. He keeps his 
feet on the ground at all times, even when essaying 
excursions into discussions of theory. 


His statement of the standpoint of the church with 
relation to the theater struck us as particularly ex- 
cellent. In this regard he says: 

“There is rightly much prejudice against imita- 
tion of the theater. There is very little in common 
between a theater program and a church service. 


“The theater is the purveyor of novelty and fan- 
tasy. The church is the place of the great and 
lasting realities. 


“To the church men go to meditate on these 
realities. How futile it is to try to introduce there 
the technique of the fanciful! 


“This does not mean that the theater should be 
allowed to monopolize anything which the church 
can use. If we should conclude that nothing can 
be used in the church which is used in the theater 
we could do nothing but close all churches at once. 
The church must learn to use what can be useful 
to it in a way which will be helpful.” 

Relative to motion picture projectors, he says: 

“Most religious film is available on either 35 mm. 
The rental of 16 
mm. film is from one-third to one-half that of 35 


or 16 mm. standard-sized film. 
mm. film. Where the distance of projection in a 
room is not over seventy feet, 16 mm. projectors are 
quite adequate and only an expert can distinguish 
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between a picture projected on a 16 mm. projector 7 


and on an expensive 35 mm. machine.” 


And he might have added that with some of the 
high-grade, late model 16 mm. projectors much 


Photographs 
Tell Stories 


longer throws are easily negotiated. Pictures up to 
16 feet wide are projected by 16 mm. machines of 
the most modern type. 





The monograph is on pages 8'%x11 inches in size 


and is bound in a cover. Copies may be had for 25 se pcre 
Learn how to make your camera become a 
cents on request to Mr. Janes. om , : oe 
. skilled story teller. It's all in understanding its 
: capacities and limitations. é 
Some Figures on Church os i a 
Movie Activiti There is joy in making good photographs . . . 
ovie /\ctivities Read how others do it. Subscribe to that beau- 
That churches are increasingly embarking upon tiful, monthly magazine. 
motion picture activities in all parts of the country 
is evident to even the most casual observer of the Camera Craft 
church field. However, it has not been so clear as It's devoted to photography. $2.00 a year, 


to what direction these activities have been taking sample on request. 


—that is, to just what uses movies are being put by 


the various movie-using churches; whether films CAMERA CRAFT 


are being used for Sunday evening services, for 


auxiliary gatherings, or for fund raising, and PUBLISHING COMPANY 


whether the churches are themselves making 703 Market Street Son Fransiese, Calibecsie 
. ‘ ' 
movies. 
We are indebted to the Bell & Howell Company sii 
for information along these lines based upon a ques 








































tionnaire sent out to various clergymen. The ques a 
tionnaire was sent to 16 mm. equipment users, and C | io 

over 50 per cent of the churches reporting owned © um i rs | 
both projectors and cameras. About 30 per cent 


« 
of the churches reporting indicate that they have os H Cc t u r a Ss 


made use of films for major services. At least 50 


per cent use pictures for Sunday School, and the iS serving the 


same percentage employ them to stimulate interest 


. eqs . or . 
in auxiliary gatherings. The same percentage, also, wor | d Wi t i 


indicates use to arouse interest in missions, while 


nearly 75 per cent of the churches have used films the best en= 


for raising funds. 


” 
Practically half of the churches show pictures of tertain alah 


their own activities, and numerous clergymen use 
pp ee . a rer a ae 
a movie camera to make pictures of their travels, information on the 


so as to live them over with their congregations by greatest and best se- 


means of illustrated lectures after they return home lection of current pic- 


Numerous churches make films of local town hap ih sine ke secured 


yenine’s rs f “ : organizati eve 5 : . 

penings, others of churc h rganization events,  \ by addressing. Dept 

while a few make movies of religious subjects—un E Columbia Picture: 

ae > , >< ino r ic iC rec ) lio 11¢ ~ * Py 

loubtedly meaning by this, pictures of religiou he Corp., -729 Seventh 

yageants, etc. 

pageants, etc Ave., New York City 
The use of rental films is coming into increasing : Write for Free Cata- 

favor, and industrials and scenics available on a free log 112-B. 


loan basis are especially welcomed 
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Chicago University to Produce Educational Sound Motion Pictures 


ALKING motion pictures, newest and most adapt- 

able tool of the educator, will make the new educa- 
tional plan of the University of Chicago generally 
available this autumn to all interested institutions and 
groups in the country. ‘This unprecedented extension 
of the University’s resources in faculty and equipment 
to all high schools, colleges, universities, and adult 
education organizations was announced recently at the 
University. 

This development in the use of educational talking 
pictures will be achieved through the combined efforts 
of the University and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, through various of its subsidiar- 
ies. Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., a research group 
composed of educational psychologists, and specialists 
in the various fields of science and scholarship, which 
for the past four years has been conducting a compre- 
hensive study of the production and use of talking 
pictures in education, will provide the expert knowl- 
edge essential to the program. The Bell Telephone 
laboratories and the Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
will contribute the technical skill. 

All the pictures produced at the University will be 
integrated with its actual courses. They will constitute 
the first effort to combine regular class room material 
and the talking motion picture medium on a large scale. 
Although the University will use the entire series in 
its work, the series will be so arranged that other edu- 
cational institutions and organizations will be able to 
use it either in whole or in part. 

It is expected that the first unit in the program will 
be a series of twenty pictures in the physical sciences. 
The tentative list of titles is as follows: 

1. The Solar System 


2. The Changing Surface of 11. Electrochemistry 


the Earth 12. Heat and Work 

Beneath the Earth’s 13. Electricity 

Surface 14. Interference of Light 
. States of Matter 15. Sound 

Combustion and Cor- 16. Weather and Forecasting 


Reactions 


rosion 17. Composition of the 
. Chemical Equilibrium Atmosphere 
. Carbon and Its Com- 18 Energy, Work and 
pounds Power 
8. The Carbon Cycle in 19. Eclipses of the Sun and 
Nature Moon 
9. Time and the Calendar 27). Decoding the Information 
10. Velocity of Chemical in a Beam of Light 


Through the talking motion pictures, the University 
will be able to offer educational institutions from high 
schools to the university level essential elements of its 
new plan, and the services of its leading teachers and 
research men, their laboratory facilities supplemented 
by whatever they need from the visible or invisible 
world. Facilities specially developed at the University 
for the new general courses, such as the extensive 
demonstration laboratories and museums, expensive to 
duplicate, will be made generally available through the 
talking films. 

Large possibilities are foreseen for the talking pic- 
tures in the rapidly expanding adult education move- 


«ment, and in this aspect of the program the University 


is particularly interested. The adult education groups 
are desirous of obtaining ideas and material of high 
educational level on which to base their programs. 
The syllabi developed for the general courses provide 
outlines and reading lists for guidance in independent 


study, and already are in wide use for adult education 
work. The combination of the syllabi and the talking 
pictures, together with specially prepared material to 


be provided for the pictures, are expected to be of 
especial service in stimulating the cultivation of inter- 
ests among those outside the colleges. 

Such an experiment in the physical sciences course 
as “the dance of the molecules’—the thermal agitation 
of molecular action—must now be demonstrated to 
each student, who observes through an _ ultra-micro- 
scope the action of colloidal particles. Attendance of 
a laboratory technician is required to explain the phe- 
nomenon as the student makes his observations. Sound 
films, however, will eliminate this tedious method in 
such types of experiments, enabling a more effective 
as well as an economical method of demonstration. 
Failure of delicate experiments will be eliminated 
through the use of the talking pictures, and the film 
presentation will be a perfect demonstration. 

The factor of motion which the pictures provide 
will be particularly helpful in clarifying other forms 
of experiments, such as those dealing with electrical 
phenomena. It will be possible, for example, to illus- 
trate the action of a transformer by tracing the flow 
of electrons in association with the magnetic field, with 
considerably increased effectiveness over such devices 


as charts. 
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Illustration of natural processes, such as the de 
velopment of deltas, demonstrated on a stream table 
at the University, can be achieved in the films, eliminat 
ing the necessity of duplicating the equipment else 
where. Such famous experiments as Michelson’s 
determination of the speed of light can be brought to 
any class room in the country with the talking pictures 

The pictures will be a valuable tool for teachers. 
and there is no possibility that they will be substi 
tutes for teaching, nor any miraculous method of 
inculcating knowledge. The University particularly 
through its School of Education, has been devoted to 
experiment in educational methods, and the develop 
ment of new ideas and techniques. One of the pri 
mary reasons why production of the series of sound 
pictures is to be undertaken is the desire to experiment 
with the possibilities of talking motion pictures in 
education. When the pictures are ready for use next 
autumn the University will be availing itself of practi 
cally every possible means of disseminating educational 


opportunities. 


New Film on Mechanical Drawing 

The first educational motion picture made expressly 
to teach Mechanical Drawing has been recently pro 
duced in San Diego, California, by Floyd W. Cocking 
of the Roosevelt Junior High School, as author, and 
James H. House of the Visual Education Department 
of that city, as Director. It is a 16 mm. film of 480 
feet, or about 20 minutes running time. 

Here is an excellent example of truly educational 
film made by educators themselves, with nothing more 
elaborate in the way of equipment than a standard 
Filmo Camera and regular drawing outfit. 

The film gives brief correlation of drafting to in 
dustry and then takes up the study of drafting by 
means of photographed demonstration showing use of 
instruments, drafting technique, layout of a plate, 
choice of views in drafting, and the actual construc 
tion of typical drawings. 

During a recent review of this film in the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction of the Chicago Public Schools, 
an opportunity was presented to test the reaction not 
only of the instructors present, but also of several 
junior high school boys. From the comments of the 
boys, while the film was being shown, it was evident 
that even in such a short and condensed presentation, 
knowledge was acquired in a most interesting and ef 
fective way. The method of sharpening the pencil, 
the determining of the location of a line to be drawn, 
by placing the pencil point and then bringing the angle 
ruler up against it, and similar points, were vividly 
described by the boys after the film had been shown. 

An Introduction to Mechanical Drawing is a notably 
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NEW HISTORY UNITS 


Glass & Film Slides 


U. S. History—20 units 
Ancient & Medieval History—12 units 





Replete with Maps 


Write for bulletins describing this most 
up-to-date teaching material. 


Cc. W. BRIGGS COMPANY 


628 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





“America’s Oldest Producer of Educational 
Projection Slides” 








good piece of work. It will interest anyone, young or 
old, and should be of definite teaching value in any 
course on Mechanical Drawing anywhere. The film is 
available only by purchase from the author, who will 
be glad to supply terms, prices, etc., on request to him 
direct. 

We shall have the pleasure, in an early issue, of 
presenting the author’s own account of a teaching test 
made with this film in the San Diego Schools. 








NOW! SOUND PICTURES! 
GENERAL ELECTRIC EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Technical and Nontechnical 
With Synchronized Sound or Silent 


The General Electric Company, through its Visual 
Instruction Section, has produced many educational 
pictures of both a technical and nontechnical nature. 
These films are intended for exhibition in the interest 
of education, public welfare, and commercial develop- 
ment. They deal with the electrical industry, its ac- 
complishments, and its relation to other industries. 


Genera! Electric films — 35- and 16-mm. silent and 
35-mm. sound — are lent free of charge except for 
transportation costs. Write to the nearest of the fol- 
lowing General Electric offices for a copy of Motion 
Picture Catalog, GES-402B. 


1 River Road, 926 Euclid Ave., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 


1405 Locust 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 329 Alder St., 
Portiand, Oregon 


230 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, IIl. 187 Spring St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga: 


200 8S. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
1801 N. Lamar St., Special Distributor— 
*Department of Visual Instruction, 
University of California, 


Dallas, Texas 
84 State St, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Bostun, Mass 


*A smal! service charge is made for films erdered from this office. 


GENERAL @ELECTRIC 
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What Should a Course in Visual Instruction Include? * 


ORE than two hundred courses in Visual Instruc- 

tion will be offered this summer in teachers’ col- 
leges and universities in the United States. These 
courses are listed under different headings, about one- 
third of which are “Visual Education” or “Visual 
Instruction” ; one-eighth are “Visual Methods in Pri- 
mary Reading”; one-eighth are “Visual Methods in 
Teaching Geography”; the remainder are based on 
“History,” “Social Science,’ “General Science,” or 
are included in a general course in “Method.” ‘The 
visual method in teaching procedure has been found 
applicable to every subject in the curriculum. 

The time is past when the director of a course in 
Visual Instruction needs to take time in arguing the 
effectiveness of the “sense’’ methods of teaching. This 
is done for him in practically every educational depart- 
ment. The teacher in training is constantly admon- 
ished to get away from the lecture method and a fixed 
textbook assignment followed by an oral examination. 
He is urged to socialize the recitation and to encourage 
creative thinking. This can only be done effectively 
when the child has a background of sense experience. 

It has become very apparent to educational leaders 
that teachers must be trained in the use of educational 
tools and devices that can bring these sense experiences 
to the classroom. Therefore the course in “Visual 
Instruction” should be first of all a laboratory course. 
The instructor of such a course should not only be 
familiar with the various types of visual aids but also 
be able to teach their use, manipulation and care. 

A well equipped laboratory for a course in visual 
instruction should contain: a blackboard, bulletin 


board, maps, models, museum collection, projection - 


apparatus including two or three types of stereopticon 
machines, direct and indirect projectors, strip or film 
slide projector with picturols, a 16 and a 35 mm. mov- 
ing picture machine, talking picture machine, several 
tvpes of screens, organized sets of slides for primary, 
intermediate and high school subjects, slide-making 
material, stereographs and stereoscopes, sand table, 
commercial catalogs from the various educational 
equipment concerns, necessary material for making 
posters, cartoons and graphs, and flat pictures applic- 
able to the teaching of definite lessons to be mounted 
and cataloged by the students. 

Each of the above should be thoroughly discussed 
as to its value and use and the mechanical manipulation 
mastered. In addition to these the place of the school 


*Reprinted from the April issue of The Indiana Teacher 


H. A. HENDERSON 


exhibit, school journeys and dramatization should be 
given careful attention. 

In order that the students of this visual method of 
teaching may derive full benefit from the course it is 
necessary that each one should do some supervised 
practice teaching following the recognized psycho- 
logical lesson procedure: 

1. Motivate by bringing some known experience be- 
fore the child. 

2. Create interest by relating this known to new and 
hitherto unknown experiences. 

3. Give the student a concrete and meaningful vo- 
cabulary. 

4. Assign tasks and sources of information for re- 
search work. 

5. After the research work has been done. hold a 
conference with the class allowing the students to pre- 
sent and discuss pictures, objects, drawings and any 


, other evidences of things they have learned and to 


bring up questions of things they would like to know 
or do. 

Of course it is much better if this teaching can be 
done with regular classes of children but the visual 
instruction class can be used very satisfactorily. 

Since the subject-matter differs widely in the lower 
grades from that of the upper grades, it is much better 
to have a separate course in Visual Instruction for 
grade teachers and for Junior and Senior High School 
teachers. 

The following are a few of the reference books 
which should be accessible to the students: 

“Visual Instruction in the Public Schools,’ Anna 
V. Dorris; “Picture Values and Visual Aids,” Doctor 
J. J. Weber; “Fundamentals in Visual Instruction.” 
William H. Johnson; “Exhibit Planning,’ Evart G. 
Routzahn; “The Child and the World,’ Margaret 
Naomburg ; “The Educational Screen” and other mag- 
azines. 

Finally the director of a course in Visual Instruc- 
tion should keep before the class the following pur- 
poses : 

1. To give a background of correct imagery for 
descriptions outside the child’s experience. 

2. To raise problems the answers to which may be 
found by reading, i. e., to motivate silent reading. 

3. To make the lesson vivid and interesting. 

4. To focus the attention of the entire group upon 
a given subject for socialized class discussion. 

5. To create an atmospheric background for the 
teaching of appreciation and literary interpretation. 
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to the Biggest 
and Best 

in Current 
Motion 
Pictures! 


Write today for free 
non-theatrical Cata- 
log 78. 


NON-THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 
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(CARL LAEMMLE, Pres.) 


730 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
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The Keystone Visual 
Readers Make Good 





One User Writes: 


| believe it is the most simple and effective 
approach to beginning reading. Here, lowest 
ability groups are doing almost the standard 
work for highest ability groups.” 


Reporting on the Results of a Controlled Experi- 
ment with High Ability Groups, Another Writes: 


“Consistently throughout the semester the 
Visual Group scored higher than did the..... 
The Visual averaged 20.3% higher during the 
semester, and finished on the 204 word vocab- 
ulary test with 18.4% more words than did 
bis swe Group." 


Reporting on Use with Special Groups, Another 
Writes: 
In some cases the gains were very consider- 
able, the child gaining four terms of reading 
ability where normally he would have been 
expected to gain only one term.” 


The Keystone Visual Readers, with Accompanying 
Stereographs and Lantern Slides, Are a Specific 
Application of Visual Aids to a Definite Educational 
Problem. 

That's Why the Above Testimonials Are Specific, 
Positive, and Convincing. 

The Visual Aid Approach to Reading Is the Big- 
gest Opportunity for the Convincing Use of Visual 
Aids Yet Offered to Education by the Keystone 
View Company. 

Let Us Send You More Testimonials and Com- 


plete Intormation. 


Keystone View 
Company 
Meadville, Penna. 


a ar eal 
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Visual Instruction in 


Summer Schools of 1932 


(Courtesy of Keystone View Company) 


Institution 


Alabama 

State College for 
Women, Monte- 
vallo 

State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montgomery 

University of Ala- 
ama, University 

Arizona 

University of 
Arizona, Tucson 

Arkansas 

A. and M. College 
Monticello 

State Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway 

California 

San Jose State 
College 


State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fresno 


Chico State Teach- 
ers College, 
Mount Shasta 

San Francisco State 
Teachers College 


Stanford University, 
Palo Alto 

Colorado 

University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder 


Florida 
State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tallahassee 


Georgia 

State College for 
Women, Mill- 
edgeville 

State Teachers Col- 
lege, Americus 

Illinois 

Western III. State 
Teachers, Macomb 


Indiana 
Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie 


State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute 
University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington 


Courses 


Visual Education 


Visual Education 


Methods in the Use 
of Visual Aids 


Visual Education 


Special Methods 


Visual Aids in Pri- 
mary Reading 


Intermediate Grade 
Curriculum 
Rural Education 
Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Curriculum 
The Principal and 
His School 
Principles and New- 
er Phases of 
Education 
Geology 
Physiography 


Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School 

Demonstration 
School 

The Principal and 
His School 


Methods in Visual 
Instruction 

Visual Aids in 
Geography 


Primary Methods. 
Geography Meth- 
ods, History 
Methods 


Visual Education 
Principles 


Primary History, 
Geography 


Geography and 
Education 


Principles of Teach- 
ing, Elementary 
Grades 

Principles of Teach- 
ing, High School 

Visual Instruction 


Visual Education 


Instructor (or Dep’t) 


H. W. James 


W. M. Menchan 


W. C. Crosby 


George A. Stracke 


James H. Hutch- 


inson 


Training School 


Albion H. Horrall 


Elsie Toles 
Emily De Vore 


Walter Bachrodt 
Lewis B. Avery 
Mr. Livingston 
Mr. Meigs 

Mrs. Stewart 
Grace Carter 


Walter Bachrodt 


Rupert Peters 


Rupert Peters 


G. H. Webber 


Mrs. J. C. Hinson 


Lillian M. Dinius 


D. T. Cushman 
H. A. Henderson 
Hugh W. Norman 


Iowa 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


Grinnell College, 
Grinnell 

Kansas 

University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence 


State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia 
State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg 


Kentucky 

University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington 

Massachusetts 

3oston University 

Boston College, 
Newton 


Minnesota 
State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud 


Missouri 
Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 


Nebraska 

State Normal Col- 
lege, Chadron 

New Jersey 

Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick 


New York 

Buffalo State 
Teachers College 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca 

State Normal 
School, New Paltz 


State Normal 
School, Oswego 


State Normal 
School, Potsdam 

New York Univer- 
sity 


The Educational Screen 


Use of Visual Aids 
in Teaching 


Visual Aids 


Visual Instruction 
in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 

Visual Education 


Visual Education 

Teacher-Training 
Classes Primary 
Grades 

Intermediate Grades 


Visual Instruction 


Primary Education 

Visual Methods 

Teaching Art 
through Visual 
Aids 


Principles of Vis- 
ual Instruction 

Visual Aids in 
Instruction 


Principles of 
Teaching 

Elementary 
Teaching 


Methods in Social 
Studies 


Methods Course in 
Visual Education 


Administration of 


Visual Aids 


Geography Methods 


Visual Aids in 
Teaching 
Primary Methods 


Geography Methods 
Use of Visual Aids 
Geography Methods 
Primary Reading 
History Methods 
Geography Methods 
Primary Reading 
Visual Aids in 
Education 
Methods in Visual 
Education 
Teaching Elemen- 
tary Science 
Teaching of Gen- 
eral Science 
Teaching and Su- 
pervision of His- 
tory in Elemen- 
tary Schools 


College of Educa- 
tion and Exten- 
sion Division 


A. P. Twogood 


Ellsworth C. Dent 


J. P. Drake 


Jane M. Carroll 
Ethel Moore Peck 


Daphne Cross 


Louis W. Clifton 


Teresa R. Flaherty 
Joseph Hennesey 
Alfred F. Burke 


Leonard A. Wil- 
liams 
Leonard A. Wil- 


liams 


Frank Lee Wright 


S. C. Gribble 


C. H. Bright 


Lawrence R. 
Winchell 
Lawrence R. 
Winchell 


Charles D. Cooper 
Frank E. Lutz 
Dorothy Giddings 


Gertrude Nichols 
John J. Jenkins 
Isabelle Hart 
Marietta Odell 
Marion Mahar 
Mary Rowley 
Anna Murtaugh 
John H. Shaver 


John H. Shaver 
Lewis M. Dougan 
Ellsworth S. 


Obourn 
C. M. Bennett 


Teaching of History Daniel C. Knowl- 


in Secondary 
Schools 


ton 
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Visual Aids and Daniel C. Knowl- 
Visual Methods ton 

as Applied to the 

Teaching of His- 

tory and the Oth- 

er Social Studies 


Tell Us About Your 
Visual Aid Requirements .. . 


Most of the Bureaus of Visual Instruction purchase their visual 
material from us. They prefer dealing with us... 


North Carolina 
University of North 
Carolina, Chapel 

Hill 
Ohio 
Cleveland Teachers 
College 
Oklahoma 


Agricultural and 
Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater 


Primary Methods 


because our prices are low .. . 
because our material is excellent end variegated .. . 
because our terms of payment are unusually liberal . . . 
because our service is prompt and whole-heartedly 
cooperative. 
Write for lists and catalogs on the type of materia] you need. 
Whether you want 16 mm. films ... 35 mm. films . . . lantern 
slides . . . filmslides . . . projectors, narrow or standard, silent 


or talking . . . stereopticons ... screens... or any and all 
accessories . . . communicate with ... 


Mary Cameron 
Langdon White 


Primary Reading 
Geography Methods C 


Visual Education J. C. Muerman 


Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
FILM CENTER BUILDING 
622 Ninth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 

State Teachers Col- 
leges at 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Clarion 
East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 

Allegheny College, 


Visual-Sensory Aids H. H. Russell 
Visual-Sensory Aids Newton Kerstetter 
Visual-Sensory Aids H. S. Manson 
Visual-Sensory Aids Elwood Heiss 
Visual-Sensory Aids Ruth Barrett 
Visual-Sensory Aids Wilber Emmert 
Visual-Sensory Aids L. J. Ulmer 
Visual-Sensory Aids Cornelia Cornish 
Visual-Sensory Aids Paul Chandler 
Visual-Sensory Aids L. C. Krebs 
Visual-Sensory Aids R. A. Waldron 
Visual-Sensory Aids H. M. Sherman 
Visual Instruction G. E. Hamilton 











Plan Second 16mm. Exposition 


Second annual 16 mm. national motion picture 
exposition will be held at the Hotel Victoria, New 
York City, the week of Sept. 19 under the mariage- 
ment of A. D. V. Storey, executive secretary of the 
Board of Trade. The exposition committee includes 
Julius Singer of Show-At-Home Movie Library, 


Meadville 


3ucknell University, 


Lewisburg 
Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, Elizabeth- 
town 


Immaculata College, 


Immaculata 
Marywood College, 
Scranton 
Misericordia Col- 
lege, Dallas 
Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg 
Temple University, 
Philadelphia 


South Carolina 
Universtiy of South 


Carolina, Columbia 


Tennessee 

East Tenn. State 
Teachers College, 
Johnson City 


Texas 

University of 
Texas, Austin 

North Texas State 
Teachers College, 
Denton 

Wisconsin 

State Teachers Col- 
lege, La Crosse 

State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 


Visual Education 


Visual Aids 


Visual Education 


Visual Education 


Visual Aids in 
Teaching 

Methods in Visual 
Instruction 

Visual Education 


Projection Appara- 
tus and Illustra- 
tive Material 


Visual Aids 


Visual Aids in 
Geography 

Primary Grades 

Intermediate Grades 


Visual Instruction 


Visual Instruction 


Problems in 
Education 
Geography 


L. Paul Miller 


I. A. Hemel 


Lavinia Wenger 


Sister Maria Alma 
Sister M. Sylvia 


Sister Mary Im- 
maculata 
Helen Schmadel 
S. G. Livingood 
John T. Garman 


Ina Yoakley 
P. W. Alexander 
Letha Shewmaker 
Marie Harrison 
J. J. Weber 


Hugo J._P. Vitz 


Dorothy Blotter 


Louise W. Mears 


Grace Gottschal] 


Joseph Dombroff of Willoughbys, H. O. Bodine, A. 
D. V. Storey and G. P. Foute of the Raven Screen 
Co., who is president of the 16 mm. Board of Trade. 





Educational 
Lantern Slides 


Accurately Graded 
Photographically Perfect 


U. S. HISTORY 
First Through Eighth Years 


NATURE STUDY 


First Six Years 


ART APPRECIATION 


Elementary and Junior High 


GEOGRAPHY DRILL MAPS 
Fourth Through Eighth Years 





We also carry a full line of projection apparatus, 
screens and accessories. Send for Catalogue. 


Your correspondence invited 


Eye Gate House, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities bave an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint bere, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to bave most informational and news value to our readers. 

















Da-Lite Announces New Type Screen 


The new projection lamps and the greater illumina- 
tion they afford has made possible the much desired 
large picture in the school room despite the difficulty in 
totally darkening the room. 
nary screen is now much to be desired and the Da-Lite 


Hence a larger than ordi- 


Screen Company, pioneer builders of theatre and non- 
professional screens offer a most unique product in the 
form of the Da-Lite De Luxe Challenger. 

This new screen is the tripod type, the tripod being 
very staunch and rugged. The screen case is fastened 
to the tripod with a pivot connection thereby keeping 
the screen case and tripod a complete unit. When the 
screen case is swung to a horizontal position with the 
tripod standing erect, the lower edge of the screen is 
45” from the floor which is the most desirable height for 
school room use. The erection of the screen is accom- 
plished with a crank operated worm and gear mechan- 
ism located and housed on the back of the tripod. This 
mechanism operates with practically no effort at all 
and quickly raises the projection surface, from the 
case, up to the desired height. 

The Da-Lite De Luxe Challenger may be conven- 
iently stored in a corner by simply leaving the tripod 
in a standing position and swinging the screen case to 
the vertical where it latches firmly into place, or the 
entire unit can be completely collapsed into a small, 
compact bundle and be entirely out of the way. 

It is being furnished in two sizes, both with the very 
fine Da-Lite glass bead surface which is known to have 
the most desirable reflecting qualities of any screen sur- 
face yet available. The two sizes are 45 by 60 inches 
and 52 by 72 inches. 


History Slide Series 


Two new series of slide units on History are avail- 
able from the C. W. Briggs Company of Philadelphia. 
One series comprises 20 units on United States His- 
tory arranged by Edward F. Paddock and Louis 
Walton Sipley. This series has been prepared to close- 
ly follow the recommendations of the Committee of 
Eight on teaching of history. The series has been 
broken up into units corresponding to approved meth- 
ods both in area and emphasis. 


The second series comprises 12 units on Ancient 


and Medieval History arranged by Mr. Sipley to corre- 
late with any standard text. The 12 units cover (1) 
Egypt, (2) Assyria, Babylonia, Persia and the He- 
brews, (3) The Rise of Greece, (4) The Golden Age 
of Greece, (5) The Graeco-Oriental World, (6) Rise 
of Rome, (7) The Roman Empire, (8) The Decline of 
Rome, (9) Romano-Teutonic Europe, (10) The Feu- 
dal Age, (11) Age of the Renaissance and (12) The 
Reformation. 

Both series include a great number of maps drawn 
specially for this work. Both series are available in 
both glass slides and in filmslides. Glass slides are in 
color or plain, filmslides in black and white only. 


Morgana Color Process for 
‘Filmo Cameras and Projectors 


Filmo cameras and projectors designed for taking 
and showing color motion pictures by the Morgana 
Color Process are announced by the Bell & Howell 
Company. This company states that it considers Mor- 
gana the best two-color additive process that has ap- 
peared. 

In this process color is not inherent in the film itself 
but is obtained by special filters in the camera and pro- 
jector in conjunction with special mechanism. Dif- 
ferent types of mechanism are employed in the camera 
and projector respectively, the projector mechanism 
embodying a radically new principle never before 
applied to motion picture technique. It is this unique 
projector mechanism that is largely responsible for 
the outstanding results obtained, which include a total 
absence of the flicker which has heretofore seldom 
been dissociated from two-color additive processes. 

The Morgana Color Process was invented by Lady 
Williams of Pontyclun, South Wales. While the 
Process does not parallel the advantages of three color 
systems, we are informed, it has these major distin- 
guishing features: (1) Regular panchromatic reversal 
film is used. (2) Duplicates may be made just as from 
panchromatic reversal film exposed for black and 
white movies. (3) Any Filmo lens may be used. The 
(4) Pic- 


tures may be taken under adverse light conditions 


filters in the camera are behind the lens seat. 


Merely open the lens one stop to allow for the two- 
color filters. (5) Screen pictures 10 feet wide may be 


shown with a Filmo projector. 








BOTH MONEY 


June, 1932 } 
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OU expect visual instruction to produce better 

educational results. And you can count on the 
RIGHT equipment, the properly built and efficiently 
operated projectors, to bring your schools REAL 
ECONOMIES in money, and an equally valuable 
conservation of teaching effort. 


Take the Balopticon Model B. 
It is portable and can be quickly 


It is inexpensive 


and practical. 


Write for complete details today. 


n Mode! 8 is an inexpensive 


taken from classroom to lecture hall, laboratory or 
auditorium, thus doing the work of many machines. 
It saves money on equipment and operating costs, 
saves time, and lasts for years of constant service. 


The simple operation, convenient size and pro- 
jection efficiency of the Model B, conserves the 
teacher's time, eliminates unnecessary effort during 
the illustrated lesson and effectively improves the 
educational result. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
688 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


R 


Send me at once complete information on the B & 


Name 


Address 


L Balopticon Model B. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 

















FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 


53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


Columbia Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 183) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


General Electric Company (3, 6) 


Visual Instruction Section, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 185) 
Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc., 
630 Ninth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 189) 


(3, 6) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Modern Woodmen of America 
Rock Island, III. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(1, 4) 


(1, 4) 


(1, 4) 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 162) 


(1, 4) 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 187) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
30) W. Adams Bldg., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Ampro Projector Corp. (6) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


‘“ee advertisement on inside front cover) 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 

130 W. 46th St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


United Projector and Film Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph, Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 165) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


C. W. Briggs Co. 
628 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 185) 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, la. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Eye Gate House Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 189) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


International Artprints 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 187) 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 162) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 161) 


Stillfilm Inc. 
4701 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 187) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 191) 


E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 162) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 161) 


Stillfilm Inc. 
4701 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Williams, Brown and Earle Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


indicates firm supplies 35 
silent. 7 
indicates firm supplies 
sound. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound and silent. 
indicates firm supplies 
silent. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound and silent. 

















” 
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Da-Lite Announces New Type Screen 


The new projection lamps and the greater illumina 
tion they afford has made possible the much desired 
large picture in the school room despite the difficulty in 
totally darkening the room. Hence a larger than ordi 
nary screen 1s now much to be desired and the Da-Lite 
Screen Company, pioneer builders of theatre and non 
professional screens offer a most unique product in the 
form of the Da-Lite De Luxe Challenger. 

This new screen is the tripod type, the tripod being 
very staunch and rugged. ‘The screen case is fastened 
to the tripod with a pivot connection thereby keeping 
the screen case and tripod a complete unit. When the 
screen case is swung to a horizontal position with the 
tripod standing erect, the lower edge of the screen is 
45" from the floor which is the most desirable height for 
school-room use. The erection of the screen is accom 
plished with a crank operated worm and gear mechan- 
ism located and housed on the back of the tripod. This 
mechanism operates with practically no effort at all 
and quickly raises the projection surface, from the 
case, up to the desired height 

The Da-Lite De Luxe Challenger may be conven- 
iently stored in a corner by simply leaving the tripod 
in a standing position and swinging the screen case to 
the vertical where it latches firmly into place, or the 
entire unit can be completely collapsed into a smal 
compact bundle and be entirely out of the way 

It is being furnished in two sizes, both with the very 
fine Da-Lite glass bead surface which is known to have 
the most desirable reflecting qualities of any screen sur 
face yet available. The two sizes are 45 by 60 inches 


and 52 by 72 inches. 


History Slide Series 


Two new series of slide units on History are avail 
able from the C. W. Briggs Company of Philadelphia 
One series comprises 20 units on United States His 
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